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From the Editor's Desk 

The opportunity now afforded by this weekly 
publication to serve as a live medium for the 
expression of every phase of Chautauqua work, 
appeals at once to Chautauqua leaders and 
readers. Platform speakers, Summer Schools 
teachers, Home Reading Course members en- 
thusiastically welcome the weekly plan of keeping 
the whole Chautauqua constituency in touch 
with Chautauqua. 

This week Dr. H. H. Powers begins his 
regular “Travelogue” page, which in the course 
of the year will conduct a unique Reading 
Journey covering the actual route of the Chau- 
tauqua European Travel Party, which he wil! 
lead next summer. 

One of President George E. Vincent's first 
contributions will describe the “Farm Play” pre- 
sented for agricultural education purposes by 
the University of Minnesota. 

Mr. Alfred Hallam, head of the Chautauqua 
School of Music, will write of the Verdi anni- 
versary this fall, and in other issues survey the 
trend of musical developments in America. 

The combined body-building and character- 
building which stamps the work of the Chau- 
tauqua School of Physical Education, will be set 
forth by Dr. Jay W. Seaver in several articles. 

The special Reading Course series for 1913- 
14 on “Where Civilizations Meet: Round About 
Constantinople” will begin in the first issue for 
September. 

An exhibit of photographs of the chief 
classical treasures to be found in American Art 
Museums has attracted much attention at Chau- 
tauqua. Reproduction of these illustrations and 
accompanying data revealir.g the comparatively 
little known resources of this kind now available 
in this country will be a striking feature of the 
coming Newsmagazine year. 

Hetch-Hetchy photographs reproduced for 
this week’s issue are from the United States 
Government Loan Collection of National Park 
photographs sent to Chautauqua for the season 
of 1913 by the Department of the Interior. Con- 
servation of national resources is a movement to 
which the Chautauqua platform and “The Chau- 
tauquan” have given special emphasis at several 
critical stages. The article on the present Hetch- 
Hetchy situation should again arouse Chautau- 
quans everywhere to make their influencé felt by 
officials and representatives at the national capital. 
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HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 


NEWS 


Crime Among the Young 


Criminal statistics are sometimes made to 
yield amusing and foolish lessons. Thus figures 
showing that unmarried persons commit crime 
oftener than married persons are supposed to 
prove that marriage is a school of morals and 
virtue. The figures, of course, may prove only 
that good and virtuous people are apt to marry— 
that, in other words, the same qualities that keep 
them in the paths of virtue lead them to assume 
the responsibilities and invite the joys of the 
marital relation and the family life. Marriage is 
good for everybody, except the diseased and de- 
fective, but it is doubtful whether we have 
statistics to prove this. Fortunately, no statistics 
are necessary here. 

But there is cause for grave anxiety in recent 
New York figures which show an increase of 
criminality among the young and very young. 
According to a report of the public prosecutor’s 
office of New York City, in 1912 the number of 
convicted criminals under thirty years was 940 
out of a total of 2,857, and tie number of con- 
victions under thirty was 1,278. Since 1904 
there has been a gradual increase in convictions 
of young men and boys. In nine years, out of 
26,000 convictions, over 8,000 were of boys be- 
tween fifteen and twenty. The number of crim- 
inals of thirty and over has remained stationary 
or has decreased in some instances. 

In other states and cities like statements have 
been published regarding the increase of crim- 
inality among the young. And everywhere edu- 
cators and moralists attribute the phenomenon to 
these two causes—poor training and lack of 
proper and wholesome recreation. The young 


PERSPECTIVE 


are active and energetic; they crave excitement 
and exercise; they cannot stand idleness. We 
annually send into the streets and into blind 
alley occupations thousands of boys—and girls, 
too—who are not fit for any skilled labor. Casual 
labor, low pay and frequent unemployment are 
demoralizing in their effects. They beget sloth, 
vice, vagrancy and crime. Vocational training 
for the great majority of school children—train- 
ing in agriculture, mechanical trades, commercial 
occupations—would unquestionably elevate them 
morally while benefiting them industrially. 
Steady work at fair wages with chances of pro- 
motion is a potent preventive of criminality. 

And, as already said, in addition to proper 
training, vigorous and civilizing play and recre- 
ation should be provided by the cities and towns, 
as well as the villages. Athletics, swimming 
pools, playgrounds, reading rooms, concerts and 
theatricals should be encouraged and organized. 
Boys who become delinquent and incorrigible in 
a bad environment often develop the finest 
qualities of leadership in scout bands and athletic 
teams. Bad boys make good sailors and soldiers, 
because they are subjected to discipline and are 
enabled to direct their energies into the right 
channels. Modern education is not unmindful of 
play and physical development, but educators 
cannot do much in this direction without the aid 
of city councils and legislatures, park boards, 
churches and civic bodies, 


++ 
The British Poet-Laureate 
The death of England’s “official poet,” 
Alfred Austin, revived the controversy over the 
propriety of perpetuating that office. Was it not 
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It is significant, however, 
that the opposition to the naming of a successor 
to Mr. Austin was confined to a few eccentric 
persons. The British radicals and democrats 
took no such position. The progressive period- 
icals favored perpetuation of the office as a 
recognition of literature and poetry, as a link 
between the court and the nation, and as a highly 
educational influence. Originally the chief duty 
of the poet-laureate was to educate the children 
of the king or queen, said one intelligent writer ; 
today his duty is, or should be, to educate the 
children of the nation. 

The chief duty of the poet-laureate is to 
sing about important national events, as well as 
about court events. The songs are not always 
inspired ; poetry cannot be made to order; Tenny- 
son will not live by his “official” verse, while 
Austin, a true if minor poet, did nothing to add to 
his reputation by his contributions as _poet- 
laureate. Still, all these arguments make no 
valid case, in British opinion, for the abolition of 
the office. 

Titles and honors and artificial distinctions 
are undoubtedly undemocratic, but since the 
British continue to create peers, baronets and 
knights, and since neither labor nor the masses 
have regarded the practice as objectionable 
enough to make a protest and advocate the 
abolition of it, it would seem like the proverbial 
straining at a gnat to object to the perpetuation of 
the office of poet-laureate. And this is the view 
that prevailed, so that when Premier Asquith 
announced that a new poet-laureate would be 
named, no surprise was expressed anywhere. As 
to the actual choice, all agreed at the outset that 
the difficulty was one known as “an embarrass- 
ment of riches.” England has many true, gifted 
and cultivated poets, poets of all schools, classes, 
ages and conditions. Among the “claimants” 
were Kipling, Hardy, Watson, Dobson, New- 
bolt, Noyes, Masefield, Mrs. Meynell, and several 
others. Kipling and Watson, indeed, made open 
bids for the appointment, by poems they wrote 
on the occasion of the visit of the President of 
the French Republic, Poincaré, to London. The 
appointment, however, went to Robert Bridges 
who had not been “prominently mentioned,” but 





The Chautauquan 
an anachronism? Was it not undemocratic and 
irrational? One wit asked in parliament why 
the court jester was not restored, and some 
asked why a prose-laureate was not as desirable 
as a poet-laureate. 


who is a poet and thinker worthy of the honor 
so coveted in Britain. Mr. Bridges is nearly 
He has 
written verse and prose because he has had 


seventy, and began life as a physician. 


things to say. He has never cultivated the noisy 
market place. He is a sincere, scholarly, artistic 


but not popular poet. We reproduce from a 


recent issue of “The Independent” a poem quoted 
from one of Mr. Bridges’s volumes. The author 
of the following lines surely needs no apologists: 


LOOKING BACKWARD 
Gird on thy sword, O man, thy strength endue, 
In fair desire thine earthborn joy rerew. 
Live thou thy life beneath the making sun 
Till Beauty, Truth and Love in thee are one. 
Thru thousand ages hath thy childhood run; 
On timeless rvin hath thy glory been: 
From the forgotten night of loves fordone 
Thou risest in the dawn of hopes unseen. 
Higher and higher shall thy thoughts aspire, 
Unto the stars of heaven, and pass away, 
And earth revew the buds of thy desire 
In fleeting blooms of everlasting day. 
Thy work with beauty crown, thy life with love: 
Thy mind with trvth uplift to God above 
For whom all is, from whom was all begun, 
In whom all Beauty, Truth and Love are one. 

++ 


Lincoln Agricultural School, Lincolndale, New 
York, seeks to train and transplant homeless New York 
City boys to farms in the state. The school has a farm 
of 600 acres, with model dairy buildings and 150 cattle. 
There are groups of cottages, a number of small dining 
rooms, separate sleeping apartments for grovps. Pro- 
duction of clean milk, and modern methods of fruit and 
vegetable growing are specialties taught at this chari- 
table institution, along with proper living cond'tions. 
Thereafter places are found for the boys with families 
of farmers. 


++ 

A New Way to Reduce Immigration 

The attempt to restrict immigration from 
‘eastern and southern Europe” by means of an 
educational test having failed by reason of a 
presidential veto, and renewal of the attempt 
being deemed unwise because of the uncertainty 
concerning the immigration ideas of the new na- 
tional administration, a new means of restriction 
has been proposed. A bill offered in Congress for 
purposes of discussion and eventual action pro- 
vides for a rough sort of percentage limitation. 
Any nation may send us annually 5,000 emigrants, 
to be admitted under existing restrictions as to 
health, morals and likelihood of self-support. No 
nation may send in any year more than a number 
equal to 10 per cent of the resident immigrants 
of that nation within our hospitable borders. 


The effects of so simple and non-selective a 
measure would be these: In the first place, the 
total of admitted aliens would be considerably 
reduced—perhaps by 20 or 25 per cent. 


In the 
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second place, immigration from particular nations 
would be reduced—these nations being Greece, 
Italy, Austria, Turkey, etc. Russia, Germany, 
England, Scandinavian countries would not be 
affected at all, their respective immigrations not 
now exceeding the prescribed limit. 

Assuming that it is necessary or desirable to 
restrict immigration further, and assuming that 
Italian, Greek and Austrian immigration should 
be particularly restricted for the good of the 
United States, the proposed method has some 
merit. Both assumptions are open to doubt, and 
There 
is no superabundance of unskilled labor in the 


have in fact been vigorously challenged. 


country; the Balkan war has caused a scarcity 
in that commodity in many places. There is no 
evidence that alten labor has displaced native 
What element of 
native labor is available for subway digging, track 
laying or track 


labor or reduced native wages. 


repairing, street and sewer 


cleaning, etc? As regards the supposed unde- 
sirability of Greek, Italian and Austrian immi- 
gration, it is based on mere prejudice and aca- 
demic remoteness. Our problem is one of proper 
An immi- 
grant who is undesirable in a congested city may 
be highly desirable on a western farm, or a New 
England abandoned farm. 


distribution, not of severe exclusion. 


The notion that cer- 
tain races or peoples are inferior, worthless, dan- 
gerous, is not new. The objections to people 
from eastern, southern and southeastern Europe 
are the objections that used to be made against 
other and “better” races and peoples in “Know 
Nothing” days. 

The time may, perhaps, come when native 
labor or our standards of living and wages will 
necessitate drastic restriction of immigration. In 
that case a 10 per cent, or 50 per cent, or even a 
100 per cent limitation, will be justifiable. It is 
the privilege of any country, and it may be its 
duty, to suspend its immigration laws and close 
its gates for a period of years. Such suspension 


should be general and not discriminatory. That 
we are now facing the necessity of such a sus- 
pension, few will venture to assert. The ex- 


pediency of a io per cent limit, with a 5,000 

minimum, is certainly debatable, and Congress at 

the next session will doubtless discuss the pro- 

posal as thoroughly as it ought to be discussed. 
$<: 

Besides Chautauqua other summer schools and 


conferences, west and east, report unusually large en- 
rolmernts. Northfield is twenty per cent ahead of last 


season, and the Missionary Education Movement and 
Student conference in the west and southwest show ten 
to fifteen per cent growth. Chief topics this season 
are Social Service and Religious Education, the greater 
emphasis on the first named. In missions China is 
easily in the forefront of attention. Many of the 
conferences are having as visitors foreigners who came 
here to attend the World Student Conference at Lake 
Mohonk. 
$4: 


China and Our New Minister 
Prof. Paul S. Uni- 
versity has been appointed minister to China. 
Chautauqua 


Reinsch of Wisconsin 


work, his 
studies of far-eastern and general world politics, 
his sympathetic and scholarly attitude toward 
international problems. 


readers know his 


He belongs to the type 
of man our diplomacy has long needed, if we are 
to remain unselfish, helpful, progressive and en- 
lightened in our relations with nations struggling 
toward justice and constitutionalism. In China, 
in particular, we need a thoughtful, high-minded, 
well-informed The _ situation 
there, as we have recently explained, is not merely 
chaotic, but full of danger and—to western 
minds—inexplicable anomalies. 


representative. 


There is insur- 
rection in the south; there is incessant friction 
between the national assembly and the provisional 
executive. The President is charged with usur- 
pation ; the cabinet has been impeached by one of 
the houses of Parliament ; foreign loans have been 
ineffectually vetoed ; a dictatorship is still threat- 
ened, according to some observers. 

Oni the other hand, the national or constitu- 
tional cause lacks competent direction, as few 
real leaders have arisen in the new China. The 
assembly appears to be inefficient and uncertain 
in its actions; it may adjourn or dissolve without 
accomplishing anything. The provincial assem- 
blies have done little or nothing because of the 
unsettled condition of affairs. No one knows 
what the near future may bring forth. We need 
a good man at Peking, and Prof. Reinsch is the 
right man for that place just now. 


++ 


The American Baptist Mission Society has just 
been given $25,000 with which to build in the City of 
Mexico a modern hospital. The society has long had, 
in connection with its Baptist Church there, a physician 
whose work was that of a missionary. The Rev. 
George H. Brewer, superintendent of the Society’s 
work in Mexico, just now in the United States, says 
that many Mexican leaders believe the late difficulty 
not a war of revolution but of evolution, and hold their 
country to be on the eve of greater things than ever. 
In spite of the war Baptist work went steadily forward 
last year, the churches and schools not having been 
injured. 
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1 
Due New York 


BEN LOMOND; A SCOTTISH LAKE, A SCOTTISH MOUNTAIN AND A SCOTTISH 





CLOUD 





TO CHAUTAUQUA. 


You are going abroad. 


You have asked me to 


plan something worthy of your traditions and to help you realize cherished 


ideals in an unfamiliar field. 


I have hesitated, but I accept. 
on either side, is the best that Europe has to offer. 


Here, lined up 
If your gaze turns 


toward “the glory that was Greece and the greatness that was Rome,” let 


us be “classical” together. 


If your passion is for art in the living present as 


well as in the storied past, iurn north from Florence and visit the great 
German galleries and the Wagner shrine at Bayreuth with one who of all 


my friends knows and loves them best. 


And there as here, may you still 


be Chautauqua, serious but not solemn, earnest but not drudging, inspired 


and yet sane. 


H. H. Powers. 








HOME TO 


ENGLAND 








Our ship sails past the green shores 
of Ireland with its sentinelled head- 
lands, rounds the white promontories 
of Holyhead and moors to the vast 
floating pier of Liverpool, city of the 
imprisoned sea, where man has in- 
veigled the tide into locking the very 
door through which it tries to escape. 
But the ships that lie at anchor with 
the commerce of every land do not 
detain us. We are a people of ample 
commerce, surfeited with the present, 
and we hunger for the storied past. 
It is but half an hour to Chester, 
city still shut within walls which 
witnessed the struggle of Roundhead 
and Cavalier, and snug about its 
cathedral which records the whole 
story of the Gothic builder’s thought. 
Here is the past, our past, for of it 
was born our present, and in making 


it ours, we are but coming into our | 


own. 

But it is not in the close walled 
city or the cathedral, standing at the 
focus of busy streets, that we find the 
soul of England. : 
peculiar gift to woo nature into sym- 
pathy with man. The monk, even 
more than the bishop, was the true 
fashioner of England’s art. Not in 
the city but in the secluded valley 
where soaring arch and pillared aisle 
vied with forest and arching bough, 
do we find the soul of England. Dis- 
mantled at the behest of progress, 
which was quickened by the avarice 











It has been her | | 


of a king, Furness Abbey, in its 
sheltered nook, embowered in trees, 
presents a beauty which no cathedral 
can ever equal till pathos has come 
with ruin and living nature enshrouds 
a beloved past. 


Furness stands at the threshold of 
what is perhaps the most remarkable 
poet land in the world, the English 
Lakes,—and the Scottish Lakes, for 
they are all one. Elsewhere poetry 
has been born of the city, of the 
living contact of man with man. In 
England the poet has communed di- 
rectly with nature. Wordsworth lived 
at Grasmere, Ruskin and Coleridge 
and Southey near by; Burns dwelt 
by the banks o’ Doon and Scott 
dreamed his dream under the shadow 
of Ben Lomond and by the “Silver 
Strand” of Loch Katrine. This is 
English. Other re the shock of 
battle, the thrall of love, all the 
familiar repertory of the poet, we 
share with other folk. But only an 
English poet has ever found inspira- 
tion in the leafy quiet of a covntry 


| churchyard, or woven the spell of 


beauty over “two graves beside a 
gray church tower, washed by still 
rains and daisy blossomed.” Not in 
the vntenanted Sierras or the un- 
wooed solitudes of our awesome for- 
ests, but in these lovely vales which 
are haunted by the shades of the 
ancestors of our spirit, do we find 
Our Country. 
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Due New York 


Dr. Powers takes personal charge of the Chautauqua European Tour in 1914.. 
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THE HETCH-HETCHY VALLEY 


Martha Foote Crow 


[Formerly Dean of ‘Women, Northwestern University] 


ATIONS as well as individuals have 
their moments of inspiration and 

the United States had one in 1890 when 
it decreed that the the 
Merced and Tuolumne Rivers compris- 
ing those two valleys of 
majesty, Yosemite and Hetch-hetchy, 
which, taken together, form a_ twin- 
wonder of the world, should be set apart 
for a perpetual playground the 


watersheds of 


beauty and 


for 


When, with the Sierra 
Club, I first stood on the rim of this 
wonderful cafion at a point where the 
stretch of its long oval was open to the 
eye, I thought that the love of beauty in 
the heart of God 
last. 

Around the space bent the walls of 
glittering gray granite, sculptured in a 
thousand graceful forms. The whole 


on a tramp 


must be satisfied at 


ward through space toward the green 
meadows below. knows 
Hetch-hetchy is even more 
beautiful, more rarely, exquisitely lovely. 

This beauty San 


cover up and dam in. 


Everybody 
Yosemite ; 


Francisco would 
But this is net all. 
If Hetch-hetchy is condemned its whole 
watershed, a district covering five hun- 
dred square miles, fully half of the 
Yosemite National Park, would have to 





“Facing Kolana on the north side of the valley there is a massive sheer rock like the Yosemite El Capitan, about 1,990 


t high, and over its brow 


fee 
Photograph by Herbert W. Gleason 


people. But having had an hotr of 
insight, our country should live up to it 
and not allow the clouds of materialism 
to deaden our best instincts when they 
have once Yosemite 
seems to be established in the people’s 
heart; but what is this that we hear 
about Hetch-hetchy? What do the 
dwellers in San want to do 
that vale of enchantment? It 
seems that they desire to turn it into 
a water-tank for the sluice-ways of their 
If they do this as John Muir says, 


“a mountain temple will be turned into 


been awakened. 


Francisco 
with 


city. 


a mountain sepulcher.” 


flows a stream that makes the 


most beautiful fall 


level floor two thousand feet below me 
was covered with groves of blossoming 
wafting upward clouds of 
sweetest fragrance; it seemed that here 
must be Nature’s altar where she sends 
up her rarest incense to the sky. Climb- 
ing down the trail we came into the 
very heart of all this beauty. We slept 
by the swift shooting river: we 
the 


azaleas 


heard 
thunder of Wapama cannonading 
down its gorge, and watched entranced 
the soft 
stepped softly over the northern rim of 
the cafion and giving herself reposefully 


wavings of Tueelala as she 


to the wings of the air, floated down 


I have ever seen.”—John Muir 


go with it. This would inch Je the 
Tuolumne Cafion, a mountain passage 
of unsurpassed grandeur and charm, 


with its half the width of 
Yosemite flanked by walls a thousand 
feet loftier than hers; its wild tossings 
of the river as it falls thousand 
feet miles of urse; its 


sweeps of 


avenues 


four 
in the ten its c 
and 


rocks 


waterfalls, cascades, 


natural water-wheels, among the 
of its broken paths ; 
and flora unspoiled till. now by Indian 
these must go 
with it if Hetch-hetchy is offered upon 


the golden altar 


its marvelous fauna 


or by white man,—all 
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It is not as if the City by the Golden 
Gate were in dire need of a resource 
for a supply of water. It has been 
shown that there are many places where 
good and adequate water provision can 
be made. Not so cheaply, perhaps. Ah, 
that is the point! And from this comes 
the dogged pertinacity of those who year 
after year urge the obliteration of an 
excellent provision made for the benefit 
of the whole people. 

The supervisors of San Francisco 
have indeed for twelve years been try- 
ing to get Hetch-hetchy. First the 
appeal was made to Secretary Hitchcock 
who declined on the ground that he had 
no right to grant for one purpose what 
had already been reserved for another.” 
Appeal was next made to Secretary 
Garfield who referred it to Pinchot. It 
is notorious that Mr. Pinchot had writ- 
ten to the San Francisco authorities 
suggesting that they should renew their 
application. They did this and against 
the protestations of many individuals 
and societies, Secretary Garfield granted 
permission to the city to take first Lake 
Eleanor and after that Hetch-hetchy. 
The San Franciscans professed them- 
selves satisfied with that and then began 
to move to get Hetch-hetchy first! This 
move was renewed under Secretary Bal- 
linger and failed; he refused to go any 
farther than the letter of the law. 
Meantime the San Franciscans went to 
Congress with a bill to allow the ex- 
change of land which certain ones 
among them owned within the limits of 
the park outside of Hetch-hetchy for 
public land inside Hetch-hetchy, the idea 
being to reduce as far as possible the 
‘general holdings within the coveted pre- 
cinct and to increase the private holdings 
that could be transferred to a company 
for effecting the desired end. This bill 
never got out of the Senate Committee 
as it was vigorously opposed by a large 
number of national associations. The 
next step was to make application to 
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Secretary Fisher, an application that was 
denied in the last days of the Taft ad- 
ministration, the Secretary holding that 
it was a matter of too great importance 
to be decided by anybody but Congress. 

The city has now gone to Congress 
with a bill involving a compromise with 
the Turlock- and Modesto Irrigation 
Districts Company, a company whose 
activities cover the Tuolumne and Mer- 
ced rivers from below but not their 
upper reaches where the Hetch-hetchy 
and Yosemite valleys lie. Other irriga- 
tion companies are opposed to this bill. 
For instance, the Waterford Irrigation 
District people say that the bill would 
condemn to practical sterility two hun- 
dred thousand acres outside of the Tur- 
lock and Modesto section which are de- 
pendent on the Tuolumne River for 
water and thereby would ultimately in- 
volve the public in a loss of twenty 
millions of dollars a year, besides de- 
stroying the beauty of the valley. 

The proponents of the bill took ad- 
vantage of the absence from Washington 
of Mr. J. Horace McFarland, president 
of the American Civic Association who 
has been active in the opposition of the 
movement to destroy the valley, and of 
Mr. John Muir who as every one knows 
is one of the most doughty and influ- 
ential foes of every unideal movement 
involving our mountain and forest 
preservation. These two gentlemen had 
reason to think that the matter would 
not be pushed at the extra session but 
would go over to next fall by which 
time an opportunity could be given for 
a fair representation by both sides. 

It is said somewhere that the wrath 
of man may sometimes be turned into 
praise to God, and it is possible that we 


may have an illustration of this principle, 


in the Hetch-hetchy matter. Since the 
hearing before the committee a few 
weeks ago we hear that the various irri- 
gation companies are quarrelling among 
themselves as to which can make the 


quickest grab. Let them quarrel! Let 
them bite each other’s heads off and 
then let Uncle Sam give one rap that 
will make them come to life and see 
stars! For there is probably no city 
in the land that has more idealism than 
that City of the Golden Gate if it is 
once aroused. They have but to see that 
they now have an opportunity either to 
put a blot over national reputes, or to 
hold a sacred treasure for the benefit of 
the whole country, and they will repel 
the demand of an unrepresentative few 
whose eyes are clouded by mammon. 

The matter has, however, gone before 
the Public Lands Committee. The names 
cited to appear were mostly chosen from 
those who would be unlikely to come 
from distant parts by long journeys on 
short notice. And it is likely at present 
writing that the bill will be reported 
favorably. If this happens, the flag of 
our country will once more be disgrace- 
fully trailed in the dust. It is exactly 
as if the City of New York should de- 
cide that it needed the plaster and iron 
wire and cut stone that compose the 
great Statue of Liberty, the glory of the 
most beautiful of harbors and the pride 
of a great blooming new country. What! 
Cannot New York City get plaster 
enough in Pennsylvania and cut stone 
enough in Vermont? Certainly; but 
here is a considerable supply so much 
cheaper piled up uselessly in the harbor. 
Therefore tear down the foolish old 
girl with the candle and save a few 
shekels! The case is exactly parallel, 
except that Girl with the Candle was 
given to us by France, but Hetch-hetchy 
was given to us by an all-too-indulgent 
God. If we now degrade that divine 
gift of God to be wasted in mere house- 
hold water-works, we deserve to become 
what we shall presently become, sodden 
and dead in our materialism, blind to 
beauty, and a byword and a hissing to 
nations who unlike ourselves deserve 
to be called cultivated peoples. 


REST ROOM AND LIBRARY IN A TENNESSEE TOWN 


VISITOR alighting from the train 
at Greeneville, Tennesse, on <a 
certain June Saturday a few weeks ago 
would have found himself in the whirl 
of excitement preceding a baseball game. 
Everybody is hurrying to finish up his 


Louise Morey Allen 
work so that he can go. Wagons and 
buggies are coming in from the coun- 
try... It is local nines, he learns, repre- 
senting the two ends of the town. 

“Of course, we know all the fellers,” 
some one says, “and then,” he adds in 


a tone which indicates that this explana- 
tion for the agitation is final, “the money 
is to go to the Library Fund.” 
Evidently the Library Fund is of uni- 
versal interest, and the newcomer pro- 


ceeds to inform himself about it. 
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Greeneville is a little town near the 


foothills of the Tennessee mountains. A 
pretty town it is, as towns go, the 
visitor thinks, until he lifts his eyes 


to the mountains along the eastern hori- 
zon, and straightway there is a glory 
even in the common street. Ever-chang- 
ing, the 
ever-present to those who live in the old 


ever-beautiful, mountains are 
“A man to match his 

East 
should be, and the guest learns delight- 


county of Greene. 
mountains,” every Tennesseean 
edly of an effort to broaden the mental 
horizon of some of these people whose 
physical horizon is already so wide. 

First be it known that these residents 
of Greene County of upper East Ten 
nessee are not mountaineers. They are 
country or village or townspeople, as ths 
the 
the mountains only on the outskirts 


touches 
As 


everywhere else, the people are of all 


case may be, but county 


sorts, educated and uneducated, traveled 


and untraveled. There are some thirty 


thousand inhabitants, some poor, 


Good 


some 
stock 


schools and 


well-to-do, none wealthy 


it is, and improvements in 
roads, rural delivery of mails, and a 
wide-spread network of telephone wires 


tor 
lacked 


tunities for development 


are doing great things many who 


a generation ago most oppor 


The people of the county often come 


to Greeneville, the county seat, for 
business or pleasure, and during the 
last few years, the women and children 
have come in increased numbers. For 


on the Main Street is a small building, 


over whose doorway is the sign “Ladies’ 


Rest Rooms.” Here the wagons, hacks, 


carriages, the mules and horses with 


A Weekly 


Newsmagazine 


their riders, make their first stop when 
And here alights 
the mother, who has brought the chil- 


they come to town. 
dren to have their pictures taken. Here 
the old lady sits at the window while 
her attends to his business. Here 
the taken of the 
matron while mothers shop or visit the 
dentist. all 
of womankind from out 


son 


babies are care by 


and conditions 
of town brush 


Here sorts 
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couch. The woman from the farm has 
her purchases sent here, and here they 
are packed into her wagon or carriage 


vhen her husband calls for his family 


in the afternoon. 

Here the matron reigns supreme. 
Long a‘ resident of the county, she 
knows many of the people, and _ all, 
friends or strangers, she welcomes as 


her guests, and cares for assiduously 





Now there are nearly four thousand 


books 


in the Greene County (Tennessee) Free 


Public Library 


off dust or mud, straighten their finery, 
and set themselves right after their long 
ride, before going to the train or walk- 
ing into the stores, and here they return 
at eat If a 
woman or child becomes ill during the 


noon to their lunches. 


day, she may come here and lie on the 





the while 


Here 


waits 


old lady 


her 


son is attending to business 


Visitors at the hotel across the street, 
seeing the popularity of this institution, 
wonder why every county seat should 
And indeed, 


why should they not be found in every 


not have its Rest Rooms. 
town similarly situated? 
of 


petition 


In July, 1906, 
Court 
the 


the Greene readily 
of of 
the Cherokee Club to appropriate a sum 
the of 


Citizens Greeneville 


County 
granted the ladies 
maintenance 
of 


sufficient for such 


rooms con- 


tributed the amount necessary for furni- 


ture, and the thing was done Rooms 
are rented for the purpose, but the 
time must come, and come soon, when a 
suitable building can be erected, as the 
home of three county institutions, which 
may well be kept under one roof. A 
lot of land has been selected and has 


been partly paid for 
And now here is the rest of the story 


In January, 1908, the ladies of the 
Cherokee Club placed a few books in a 
little case in a corner of the Rest Rooms 
\ traveling library helped for a time, 
but there was no money—nothing but 
enthusiasm and determination. And so 
these ladies went to work to establish 


the Greene County Free Public Library 
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They solicited subscriptions from the 
hard-pressed citizens, they wrote to 
friends and relatives for books and 
money, they wrote to authors for copies 
of their books, they begged of friend 
and foe. They raised funds in other 
well-known ways, aided by other ladies 
and by an Advisory Board of gentlemen. 
Townspeople were generous and friends 
were kind, and now there are nearly four 
thousand books in the little library, 
which occupies a large room in the same 
building with the County Rest Rooms. 
Any resident of the county may take 
books, and some of the borrowers live 
miles away. Unquestionably, the connec- 
tion with the Rest Rooms has aided in 
spreading information about the Library, 
and increased the use of books in the 
county. 

In purchasing, those in charge have 
considered especially the needs of school 
children and teachers, for although the 
Library is general in character, the chief 
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aim has been educational. To put good 
reading within the reach of every man, 
woman and child in Greene County, has 
been the end in view. “A man to match 
his mountains” must have the oppor- 
tunity to read, especially if his school 
days were few in number. 

The little library in Greeneville, poorly 
housed, poorly equipped, has made a be- 
ginning. The support has been entirely 
voluntary, and in a community with little 
money to spare, this means much. Those 
interested in the work hope that some 
day public appropriations may be made 
to maintain the Library. At present, this 
is impossible, as town and county are 
in need of funds for all public works. 

Besides these two good objects, a third 
is in the minds of the promoters of this 
enterprise. In such a building as is 
desired, there should be not only County 
Rest Rooms and a free County Library, 
but an historical room for the preserva- 
tion of relics and records of this, one of 


CHAUTAUQUA LIBRARY 


EHIND all enterprises which come 
to successful fruition are strong 
personalities. They originate, they 
guide, they develop. It is because the 
Chautauqua Library School has had the 
great advantage of being under the su- 
pervision of Mr. Melvil Dewey, ex- 
president of the Library Institute, and 
under the immediate direction of Miss 
Mary E. Downey, until recently Ohio 
State Library Organizer, that it has 
begun its thirteenth annual session with 
a registration which makes it again the 
largest summer library school in the 
country. 

This year’s students come from the 
Paci-ic coast—Washington; the Gulf— 
Texas; the Northwest—Michigan and 
Montana; the Southwest—Arkansas and 
Missouri; the South—Tennessee; the 
Middle West—Iowa, Illinois, Ohio, In- 
diana; the Atlantic coast—New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania; farthest 
New England—Maine; and from the na- 
tion’s political center, the District of 
Columbia. During its dozen years of 


existence thirty-eight states, Canada and 
Hawaii have had representatives here 
who took back with them not only the , 
information and the training which the 
school is so well qualified to give through 
its competent instructors, but also the 


S. B. Morris 


kindling enthusiasm which everyone 
feels who comes in touch with Miss 
Downey’s earnestness or listens to Mr. 
Dewey's rattling fire of discriminating 
comment. The largest number of stu- 
dents usually comes from Ohio where 
Miss Downey's efficient work has a 
state-wide reputation. The New York 
delegation is noteworthy because it 
has resisted the counter-attraction of the 
summer schools at Albany and at Co- 
lumbia University. Several other sum- 
mer schools have been established dur- 
ing the past five or six years but in 
spite of the resulting competition, the 
Chautauqua school has more than man- 
aged to hold its own. 

The Chautauqua Library School ad- 
mits only those who hold positions as 
librarians or who have definite appoint- 
ments, and in this way it differs from 
the longer course schools. This limit- 
ing condition has a tendency to make 
the registration in the Chautauqua 
course one of students mature in ex- 
perience and education. Even with this 
restriction the school has as many stu- 
dents as’ it can handle. Many of 
them are college graduates. It is 
largely due to this fact as well as to 
the maturity ofthe men and women that 
such an enormous amount of ground is 


the oldest towns and counties in the 
state. Greeneville was the home of 
President Johnson; here is his residence, 
here his tailor shop, and here, on a 
beautiful hilltop, he lies buried. His 
grandson, Mr. Andrew Patterson, who 
occupies the old home, has in his pos- 
session many interesting relics, includ- 
ing the President's library. These Mr. 
Patterson will place in such a building 
as is proposed, in order that they may 
be cared for permanently. Other old 
residents own valuable articles and 
papers, which should be collected in one 
place. 


A county building at the county seat, 
built to serve these three purposes, would 
be valuable to all citizens for all time. 
Speed the day when they may have 
their wishes gratified, and those who 
have hoped and worked for the public 
good may see their dreams come true. 


SCHOOL 


covered during the six weeks’ course. 
The Library School is considered by 
many people as the hardest working 
school on the Assembly Grounds. Re- 
spect for it has increased cor- 
respondingly. Students come to get 
something out of the course and not one 
is disappointed. 

At no other place in the world does 
one rub up against so many famous 
people as at Chautauqua. It is of great 
value to librarians to come in touch with 
the world’s great authors and thinkers. 
The entertainments in the Amphi- 
theater afford relaxation after a day 
of hard study. Then, Chautauqua, lo- 
cated between the East and West, is a 
favorite stopping place for noted li- 
brarians who may be traveling. No 
other library school in the country has 
these advantages. 

A splendid spirit of faithfulness, en- 
thusiasm and good fellowship prevails 
throughout the classes. Invariably the 
students form an association electing 
their own officers. The return of grad- 
vates from the Library School to Chau- 
tauqua year after year can be traced 
directly to the warm feeling which 
causes them to look back upon the 
school as an Alma Mater. 

The instructors are chosen from the 
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best library schools of the country. 
Aside from the special lactures the 
course of study includes lectures on the 
following subjects: cataloging, classi- 
fication, reference, library handwriting, 
note taking, order routine, shelf listing, 
alphabeting, book binding and mending, 
bibliography, government documents, 
loan systems, organization and adminis- 
tration, book selection and _ buying, 
building and equipment, work with chil- 
dren, schools and clubs, and library ex- 
tension. 

Each Wednesday during the course 
the class makes a trip to the Patterson 
Library at Westfield and visits are made 
to the Prendergast Library at James- 
town and to those at Niagara Falls and 
Buffalo. 

The work is further supplemented by 
the regular Chautauqua program which 
offers during the entire six weeks of 
school a series of lectures, concerts, 
readings and discussions that is of im- 
mense value. The whole atmosphere 
of the place cannot be surpassed as a 
six weeks’ home for the average li- 
brarian or assistant. 

Those in charge are looking forward 
eagerly to the day when a modern, 
fully-equipped library will be erected 
upon the Assembly Grounds to be used 
as a public library and as the head- 
quarters for the library school, not only 
for the use of the various summer 
schools but for all who come to Chau- 
tauqua. A library of this sort would 
serve as a model to librarians in the 
Chautauqua Library School as well as 
to those visiting librarians and trustees 
who pass through Chautauqua every 
summer. 


Don’t be a Quitter* 
S. H. Ranck 
UTCHINS SMITH—I shall call 


him by that name here—is a 
friend of mine in Baltimore who works 
for an electrical company. He gets 
several thousand dollars a year, al- 
though not long ago he thought he was 
doing well when he got several dollars 
a week. 

You are interested in the story of 
Smith? Well, Smith when he left school 
to go to work started right, and then 
kept right. He made up his mind to 
know all he possibly could about elec- 
tricity. And he soon discovered that 


*Published in pamphlet form by H. W. 
Wilson Company, Minneapolis. 
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the easiest and best way to do this along 
with his work was to read the books 
in the public library on this subject, to 
read the electrical papers as they came 
to the reading rooms every week, and 
to watch for all the new books on 
electricity that came to the library from 
time to time. In this way Smith worked 
his way up from one position to another 
in the company. Was not the earning 
of these promotions worth while? 

Boys and girls, young men and young 
women, are doing this right along in all 
our cities: learning more about their 
daily work, getting ideas from books and 
papers in public libraries, and in this 
way continuing their education. Edison 
did this very thing in the public librarv 
of Detroit when he was a messenger 
boy in that city. 

On leaving school to go to work you 
are very much interested in wages. You 
want to earn just as much as you can 
right now, and you want to earn more 
next year and the year after. What 
positions could you get if you could not 
read or write? A moment’s thought 
tells you that even the least bit of edu- 
cation pays. Ignorance is never a 
recommendation for anyone, for every- 
one wants the man who is efficient— 
the man who “knows how” to do some- 
thing, does it, and can always be de- 
pended on to do it well, And the basis 
of this efficiency is knowledge. 

You must not think because you have 
left school that your education is 
finished. This world has no use for the 
person who has stopped learning, who 
thinks he knows it all. Such a person 
is a quitter; and nobody likes a quitter. 

Education helps a man to earn more 
because it makes him worth more, worth 
more to himself, and more to his em- 
ployers. This is true because it makes 
him more efficient—adds brains to the 
strength of his arms. Your years in 
school have already done much to help 
you in this direction; but the schools 
can only fit you to start in the right 
way. It is for you to continue in it; 
for, as Lowell says, “The better part 
of every man’s education is that which 
he gives himself.” 

Do you think there is no chance for 
you to continue to learn from books 
simply because you have left school? 
Such a thought is a great mistake. Op- 
portunities to learn come to every one. 
They even break into jail, for some of 
the fellows in the state prisons, with 
only half a chance and with a record to 
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live down, are using books to fit them- 
selves to do good work successfully 
after they get out. - 

Have you ever thought of continuing 
your education,—getting more knowl- 
edge, absorbing new ideas, and enlarg- 
ing your experience from the experience 
of others—while you are at work? 

There is in this city an educational 
institution that enables you to do this 
very thing, whatever business, trade or 
calling you may follow. In this edu- 
cational institution, by the way, thou- 
sands of enrolled, more 
than are enrolled as students in the 
largest university in the country. This 
institution is the Public Library with 
its wealth of books, pamphlets, and 
magazines in its reading rooms, and its 
other activities, all ready to supply you 
freely with instruction, information and 
enjoyment. 


persons are 


The schools teach us to read and 
write and a lot of the things we know. 
But we don’t stop learning to know 
things when we leave school; for the 
gaining of knowledge is a “continuous 
performance.” It lasts as long as we 
live, and there is no end of interesting 
and useful things to know: about our 
city, our state, our nation, about sci- 
ence and about art, and most of all in 
its immediate importance, about the 
very work we are doing every day and 
by which we earn our living. To know 
these things makes life more interest- 
ing, fuller and richer in every way, and 
it makes us more valuable, both to our- 
selves and to our friends and neighbors. 
Being more valuable means the power 
of earning more money. 

This is just what thousands of young 
men and women are doing all over the 
world, learning more about the world 
and the work they are doing in it from 
the books and magazines and papers 
in the public libraries. They are doing 
it right here in this city. Why not 
you? 

Continue your education through the 
Library. As a public institution it is 
maintained for this very purpose—free 
for your use. Why not give several 
hours a week to the connected reading 
of books and papers that are worth 
while? This will be the right start for 
you. It will give you a better chance 
at the whole of life. 

It will afford the Librarian great 
pleasure to talk this over with you, 
whether you are using the Library or 
not. You can call for this purpose al- 
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most any hour of the day, or you can 
write. 

I am sure that you, like every other 
boy or girl on leaving school, want to 
start your work in life right, that you 
want to get along well and become a 
useful man or woman. Begin now to 
get the best experience of others through 
the study of the books and papers in 
the public library—and don’t be a 
quitter. 


Efficiencygrams 


July 26 
Always be building the good. It will 
crowd out the bad so that you won't 
have to take the trouble to destroy -it 
July 27 
Be absolutely just in your judgments, 
but temper justice with mercy in your 
dealings. 
July 28 
Make every motion, every thought, 
every minute tell, 
July 29 
Because you “Do not feel like it,” 
may explain your not doing what you 
should; it does not excuse it 


July 30 
Try to see in every happening beyond 
the narrow personal into the broad uni- 
versal. 


July 31 
Strengthen your courage by believing 
in the righteousness of your cause and 
in its ultimate success. 
August 1 
Do a little intensive intellectual farm- 
ing and see how worth while it is. 


Big Tree Grove, Santa Cruz, California 
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C.L. S.C. ROUND 1 ABLE 


In the Home Reading of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 
(C. L. S. C.) Classical, English, American, and Continental European subjects are 
covered in a four years’ course of which each year is complete in itself. The 
Round Table Department contains study helps and other items of interest. 





Aloha Circle, San 


California Enthusiasts 

The Toyou Circle of San José meets 
every week at the homes of different 
members. One meeting a mogth 1 
held with the state secretary who al 
ways prepares a_ specially toothsome 
feast of reason. The circle members 
make liberal use of the public library, 
its collection of art books having been 
greatly in demand during the study of 
“Mornings with Masters of Art.” 


A Well-known °82 


\ veteran member of the faculty of 
the University of Fuget Sound, Pri 
fessor John QO. Foster, will be recalled 
by many of his Chautauqua comrades 
of the C. L. S. C. Class of ’82. Prof 
Foster was also very active in the 
Sunday School Normal Work at 
Chautauqua in its early days At pres 
ent, though nearly 80 years old, he is 


still teaching Homiletics and Bibl 
History He received the degres ‘ 
Doctor of Divinity three years ago a 


the age ot 77 


At the End of the Year 


The 2 


Santa C'ara ( 


ulvating exercises of the 
= f San José, Cal 
fornia, consisted of a literary and mu- 


sical program, which included a clever 


Diego, California 


class history by one of the graduates 
and an address by the president of the 
circle. 
The Companionable Course 
A Pacific coast reader reports that 
she has done her reading on a ranch 
nine miles from the nearest town 


An ‘87 in California 


‘87s will be interested to know that 
Miss Cornelia Adéle Teal, who served 
them enthusiastically for many years as 
secrelary, 18 entering with her usual 
ardor into the life of her new home in 
Long Beach, California. She has been 
active in the Prohibition compaign re- 
cently finished in the town, her duties 
inclvding a report of its progress to 
nine papers. She is State Lecturer and 
organizer of the W. C. T. U 
tendent of the young people’s bzanch 
of the W. C. T. U. and together with 
the wife of the mayor of tl 


superin 


le city has 
versight of the children’s organization 
She is also manager and editor of a 
church paper. There is a Chautauqua 
assembly at Long Beach and its secre- 
tary is an ‘87 \ugust 13, 1913, the date 
of Recognition Day at Chautauqua, 
New York, is to be set aside at this 
listant assembly on the Pac fic Coast 
for a gathering of ‘87s from all over 
California. 














A Weekly 


Newsmagazine 


TALK ABOUT BOOKS 


Tue SociaL CENTER. 
J. Ward. New York: D. Apple.on & 
Company. $1.50 net 

Mr. Ward, who is Adviser in Civic and 
Social Development at the University of 
Wisconsin, is said in the introduction of 
this book to have inspired those chapters 
which he did not himself write. If 
the book had been written to support an 
argumentative thesis it would be that 
“the schoolhouse, being community 
property, should be utilized for com- 
munity purposes,” rather than left idle 
and empty most of the time while com- 
munity interests are either less suitably 
horse elsewhere at needless expense or 
entirely disregarded. 

The book, however, is not written to 
support this thesis so much as to teach 
how the doctrine may be most largely 
substantiated by those who recognize its 
justice as applied to any community. In- 
telligent, progressive persons are as- 
sured to realize that the schoolhouse 
is the propertv of the community, and 
that the schoolhouse should be made ot 
vse to the commvnity as far as possible. 
The nurpose of Mr. Ward's book is to 
indicate, from trained observation and 
definite experience, how the schoolhouse 
may be claimed and appropriated for 
larger use. Use as a polling place is one 
specific suggestion. The schoolhouse is 
kept in mind as a center, while each of a 
number of functions is discussed, such 


Edited by Edward 


as The Voters’ League, Public Lecture 
Center, Branch Public Library, Public 
Art Gallery, Music Center, Festival 


Center, Motion Picture Theater, Recrea- 
tion Center, Employment Bureau, Health 
Office, Social Center, ete. 

Firmly based on practical experiment 
and verified results, with the broadest 
recognition of sound psychological and 
sociological principles, the work is one 


whose valve will not be questioned by 
“ ; 

1» interested in community better 
ment. There is a bibliography and a 


convenient index, and the appendix con 

tains suegested forms of Constitution 

and By-Laws for a Neighborhood Civic 

Club. 

MARXIsm versus Soctatism. By Vladi- 
mir G. Simkhovitch, New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. $1.50 net 

The reviewer finds this 

socialism satisfying and 

is no primer, but while 
sentation of live issves, and scholarly 
in tore. even to footnotes, authorities, 
quotations and index, it is very readable 
and stimulating. Not the least valuable 
by-product is an acauaintance with living 
thinkers in economics. Professor Sim- 
khovitch holds up to view the cardinal 
points of Marx’s great theories—his 
belief in rapidly increasing concentration 
of wealth. mounting misery in the pro- 
letariat, the complete economic explan- 
ation of historv, the quick-comine col- 
lapse of capitalistic society, and_ his 
freedom from ethical motives. Tovether 
with the failure of modern conditions 
to support Marx’s prophecies, all of 
these are discussed with illumination 


discussion of 
thorouch. It 
sane in pre- 


Socialists today, he believes, logically 
must be either alterers of Marx's funda- 
mental ideas—and therefore simply so- 
cial reformers—or else frank dreamers 
of a new Utopia. Syndicalism, he looks 
upon more as an interesting modern de- 
velopment than as an important one. 
YELLOWSTONE NIGHTS, By Herbert 
Quick. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. $1.25. 
“We can make this trip a regular Arabian 
Nights’ entertainment,” said the bride 
to her companions on a Yellowstone 
Park coach. There were seven passen- 
gers who had met most casually, as 
passengers do, and they were seeking 
some form @f entertainment in which 
all, including the driver, could join. 
The bride’s suggestion was taken. 

The author, who was on the platform 
at Chautauqua, New York, this week, 
is best known as a short-story writer 
and critic, and here shows that he can 
do something more. Reviving the old 
Boccaccio and Chaucer device of getting 
a lot of people of different tastes to- 
gether that they may have a chance to 
talk, the author modernizes the device 
and gives it a distinctly Western America 
flavor. The characters are well selected 
to give variety for we have the Bride and 
Groom, the Professor, Colonel Baggs 
of Omaha, the Minor Poet, the Artist, 
the Hired Man and Aconite Driscoll. the 
dr'ver of the Yellowstone surrey. As is 
fitting each tells a story, some te'l two, 
in keeping with his character, and the 
stories are good. So naturally has the 
author strung them together that the 
reader really learns, incidentally, a great 
deal about the great National Park as 
we'!l as about the eight people who en- 
tertain him while entertaining each other. 
Chantarquans who read the volume will 
take another look at the National Park 


pictures in the Exhibit Room in the 

Post Office Building. 

HuMANLY SprAKIN« By Samvel Mce- 
Chord Crothers foston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin Company. 


$1.25 net 
Dr. Crothers is alwavs both interesting 
and entertaining and this volume is up 
to his standard. Even if we miss some 
of his genial humor in a few of these 
find it present with all its 
in the others. No writer of our 


essavs we 
charm 


day is so much an adept as a humorist 
as Dr. Crothers who has with good 
reason been favorably compared with 


hoth Charles Lamb and Oliver Wendell 


Holmes. His humor is of that rare 
kind which always pleases and does 
not leave a_ had taste It comes 
sO unexpectedly that we are always 


urprised when, in some parenthesis or 
in some added clause, the author seems 
to say, “Pause a moment and smile 
with me for this situation is really 
worthy of it.” 

There are ten essays in the present 
volume on a wide range of subjects, 
religious, social, political and literary. 
“The Unaccustomed Ears of Europe,” 
“The Toryism of Travelers” and “The 
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MAKE THE VERY MOST 


OF CHAUTAUQUA 


Know in advance the program 
or social events which interest 





you. Absorb and retain things 
worth while. Keep in touch with 
Chautauqua friends through 
reading 


THE 


CHAUTAUQUAN 


DAILY 


A unique eight-page daily— 
published forty-four times d4ring 
July and August. 


The only daily newspaper pub- 
lished at Chautauqua. 


Contains detailed reports of 
lectures, addresses, sermons and 
inspiring utterances from the 
Chautauqua platform, world 
famous as a clearing house of 
ideas on the vital movements of 
the times—literary, religious, 
economic, and educational. 


“The Chautauquan Daily” is 
invaluable as the only means of 
preserving these addresses for 
future reference and study. 


The list of Program Engage- 
ments cannot fail to suggest 
something of what “The Daily” 
will have to report. Whether a 
person has ever visited Chautau- 
qua or not, if interested in the 
most absorbing problems of our 
times he can hardly be willing to 
miss the full account of these 
conferences and discussions. 
“The Daily” alone will offer such 
an account. 


“The Chautauquan 
for the season. 


Daily” 
$1.50 


“The Chautauquan: A 
Weekly Newsmagazine” 
one year.. 2.00 





$3.50 
Price 


this season only.. oer . $2.50 
Write at once. You might for- 
get the reason for it. 


CHAUTAUQUA PRESS 
Chautauqua, New York 


Special Combination 
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BUNGALOWS AND 
SUMMER HOMES 


I build them from original and care- 
fully studied designs. ” interests 
“a 


are around Chautauqua ke, with 
residence, mill and lumber yard at 
Maple Springs (opposite Chautauqua 
Assembly). 

Vacant or furnished new BUNGA- 
LOWS for RENT or SALE AT 
OVERLOOK (formerly Starr Farm), 


now being fully developed and beau- 
tified by Dr. Welch (of Grape Juice 


fame). 

0. Ss LANG 
“BUNGALOW SPECIALIST” 
Send for my booklet “BUNGALOWS” 
Maple Springs, N. Y. 














Notice to Creditors 


Pursuant to an order of Hon. Harley N. 
Crosby, Surrogate of the County of Chau- 
tauqua, and according to the statute in such 
case made and provided, notice is hereby 
iven to all persons having claims against 
arriet I. Blaisdell, late of the State of 
Pennsylvania, deceased. That they are re- 
wired to exhibit the same with vouchers 
thereof, to the subscriber administrator of the 
estate of the said deceased, at 305 South 
Negley Ave., in the city of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
on or before the 21st day of July, 1913, next. 
Dated January 10, 1913. 
Joseph A. Guinyon, 
Administrator. 


Notice to Creditors 


Pursuant to an order of Hon. Harley N. 
Crosby, Surrogate of the County of Chau- 
tauqua, and according to the statute in such 
case made and provided, notice is hereby 
iven to all persons —s claims against 
{ohn W. Blaisdell, late of the Town of New 
ethlehem, Pa., deceased. That they are 
reqired to exhibit the same with vouchers 
thereof, to the subscriber administrator of 
the estate of the said deceased, at No. 305 
South Negley Ave., in the City of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on or before the 21st day of July, 1913, 
—. aj 
ate anuary 10, 1913. 
Doses A. Guinyon, 
Administrator. 








Cc. E. SMITH 


INSURANCE AND REAL 
ESTATE 

I have a desirable list of cot- 
tages for sale, in prices frota $95c 
to $10,000. Represent four of the 
largest Fire Insurance Companies 
in the insurance business, Have 
had 25 years’ experience. 

Office, No. 34 Clark Ave., Chau- 
tauqua, New York. 

Local and long distance phones. 
P. O. Box 513. 














simply a matter of bealth from right living. 

| Health Culture Magazine 

i will every month give you s world of valuable’ 
suddestions «nd helps to health. 
Béited by Dr. Elmer Lee, the famous health writer, 
} $1.00 a year—i50.a copy—“On trial” six months 25c. 
Money back if desired. Send stamps today. 





SSS! RALTH CULTURE 00, 5.61. James Bldg, New York 





The Chautauquan 


American Temperament” arouse much 
serious thought, while “In the Hands 
of a Receiver,” “The Spoiled Children 
of Civilization” and “To a Citizen of 
the Old School” entertain us and make 
us think as well. “The Obviousness of 
Dickens” makes a good point and at 
the same time furnishes a profitabie 
quarter of an hour with the great friend 
of humanity, Dickens himself. 

Delightful as it is to read Dr. Croth- 
ers, Chautauquans who are where all 
good Chautauquans ought to be will 
have an opportunity this year to hear 
the man himself, which is still better. 
The following incident shows how Dr. 
Crothers affects his audiences: A few 
years ago, when a Chautauqua instruc- 
tor in composition asked his class to 
write a character sketch of some one 
on the grounds, one young woman who 
had chosen the genial essayist con- 
cluded her estimate in this way: “In a 
word, Dr. Crothers is just the kind of 
man I should like for my father.” 


Tue Happy Warrior. By A. S. M. 
Hutchinson. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Company. $1.35 net. 


It is a far cry from the usual modern 
novel of social struggle and community 
uplift to this modern tale of passion as 
elemental as in medieval days and of 





A. S. M. Hutchinson 


honor and attachment feudal in spirit. 
It is but one more tribute to the truth 
that there is no date to the dictum that 
“blood will tell.” The book relates the 
life-story of Percival, a youth of noble 
birth done out of his place in the social 
world, yet growing up just as “his young 
lordship” should though ignorant that 
it is he and not his best friend, Rollo, 
who is the true Lord Burdon. His de- 
votion leads him to make the final sac- 
rifice—the surrender of his hope for the 
girl he loves—when he learns that Rollo 
loves her, even though close upon the 
hideous knowledge of her willingness 
to marry anyone who is Lord Burdon 
comes the knowledge that he himself is 
Lord Burdon and can have her for the 
asking if he will but tell the just-learned 
secret of his birth. He wins this Great 
Fight with his moral nature as he has 
won a big fist fight in a circus tent 
Yet in saving his life he loses it. 

This book has won a ready popularity 
in England; it is doubtful if it does as 





well in this country. Yet a lovable lad 
is a winning character and it is refresh- 
ing to have the leading figure in a tale 
of sacrifice a man and not a woman. 
As for style—only genius can swing the 
eccentricities of a Carlyle or a Meredith! 


THe Sam Wuicn HatnH Passep and 
other poems. By George Klingle. 
Boston: Sherman, French and Com- 
pany. $1.00 net; by mail $1.08. 

This volume of didactic verse contains 

many passages of rare beauty, felicitous 

in thought and rhythm. Many of the 
selections lack spontaneity and inevit- 
ableness because of their ostentatiously 
sermonic tone; but on the other hand 
there are many that are helpful and ap- 
pealing, especially that express faith in 
reunion with loved ones after death. 

“God never taught us love to wound us 

so” is the strong and hopeful thought 

in the poems dealing with the mystery 
of death. 


Crowns. By Gerald Stanley Lee. Garden 
City. New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Company. $1.35 net. 

This book is essentially discursive, writ- 

ten in a sententious style. After hard 

reading you begin to suspect a thread of 
intention both in the discursiveness and 
in the sententiousness, and the effort to 
discover or follow this thread tempts 
you to pass without thought over many 
ancient proverbial nuggets of truth 
cleverly hammered out into a very thin 
foil wherewith to clothe the false. As 
an example read the story of the Amer- 
ican magazine which gained advertise- 
ments by lying about its circulation and 
then had the “moral shrewdness” (!!!) 
to return—not what it had been paid— 
but the percentage covered by the lie 
In your search for this thread of in- 
tention you read closely four hundred 
and seventy-five pages. Trades-unions 
and Trusts; millionaires (these usually 


pensive or else inspired) and wage- 
workers (who are somewhat philo- 
sophic); men who have done things, 


like Mr. Rockefeller (called a failure) ; 
Mr. Pinchot, “who makes money sing ;” 
Mr. Morgan, “terribly, inexplicably 
blind ;” Ben Tillett with his prayer “Oh 
God! strike Lord Devonport dead!”; all 
these and many more flit somewhat in- 
consecutively through the pages 

Ideals and failures; conduct and mis- 
conduct; good business and bad busi- 
ness, are dealt with humorously, shrewd- 
ly or caustically, as the book leads us 
back and forth from Europe to America, 
from New York to London. At last 
on page 478 there appears, “shinine out 
of a huge rosy mist,” the face of that 
“colossal drummer of goodness?’ Mr. 
Theodore Roosevelt. Within a few 
pages the author’s ideals consolidate into 
the “American Temperament” and after 
a while the book winds up with sky- 
scrapers, Westminster Abbey, Trinity 
Church, and the men of England and 
America singing in chorus “I will, I 
will!” 

And now we can only suggest that 
each and every reader of this book must 
decide for himself whether or not he 
likes it 
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Personalia 


M. Benedict Papot, on leave of ab- 
sence from the Chautauqua Summer 
Schools, is at the Sewanee, Tenn., Sum- 
mer School this season. His lectures 
include: “Henry Brodeaux, “The Beauty 
of Old Ideals;” Romain Rolland, “Jean 
Christophe ;” Romain Rolland, “Teutonic 
and Gallic Insincerity;” Romain Rol- 
land, “The Women;” Jules Bois, “The 
New Eve.” Three plays will be given 
under Mr. Papot’s direction during the 
summer. 

Professor C. Alphonso Smith of the 
University of Virginia (Chautauqua, 
1910, 1912) will deliver a lecture at the 
Sewanee, Tenn., 
month. 


Summer School next 


Mr. Lorado Taft, sculptor and teacher 
in Chicago, lecturer at Chautauqua in 
past seasons, received the degree of 
Doctor of Humane Letters from North- 
western University at its recent com- 
mencement. Mr. Taft gave a series of 
illustrated lectures on “Sculpture” in 
Leon Mandel Assembly Hall at the 
University of Chicago beginning July 15. 


Mr. John Graham Brooks, author of 
“As Others See Us” in “The Chautau- 
quan,” lecturer at Chautauqua 1906, 
1907, 1910, and member of the Educa- 
tional Council of Chautauqua Institution, 
is preparing a book on Co-operation. 


“The Literary Digest” of July 12 de- 
votes a page to “The Revival of Story 
Telling,” accompanied by a portrait of 
Mr. Richard T. Wyche, president of the 
Story-Tellers’ League, who gives the 
series of Reading Hours at Chautauqua 
August 11-12. 


Charles Hubbard Judd, Director of 
the School of Education at the Univer- 
stiy of Chicago (Chautauqua, 1908), was 
given the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws by Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Conn., at its commencement. Pro- 
fessor Paul Shorey, head of the De- 
partment of Greek in the University of 
Chicago, and a frequent contributor to 
“The Chautauquan,” received the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Laws from 
the University of Missouri. 


Rev. Charles Stelzle, who returns to 
Chautauqua in August, has resigned the 
secretaryship of the Department of 
Church and Labor of the Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions to become a 
consulting sociologist on an undenomi- 
national basis. His new book is “The 
Gospel of Labor.” 
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SAsk Mr. 


Foster 
TRAVEL INFORMATION— 


The people who answer your questions when you come to my offices 
are trained for this particular work. They travel extensively in my interest 
and are thus able to speak with the assurance gained from personal ex- 
perience. I receive many letters expressing appreciation of my service. 
A lady writes from Sag Harbor, N. 

“Your information has been so valuable to me in the past, 
especially in the touring through the Canadian Rockies last summer, 
that I shall feel perfectly sure in trusting to your judgment and 
direction concerning a proposed trip to Scotland.” 

There are no fees. Read my Travel Talks in Resort Section of Sunday 


HERALD. 
Ask. Mr. Foster 
New York 


Office 
CANDLER BUILDING, TIMES SQUARE, 
220 W. aand St. 
Telephone Bryant 3163-4 


Philadelphia—Chestnut & ath Sts.—in| St. Louis — Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney 
cker’s Store. 

Washington—so3 14th St. Opp. Willard’s| Atlantic City—Foster-Acker Bldg., Board- 

Buffalo—Wm. Hengerer Co. Store walk. 


Chicago—ss East Congress St. Bretton Woods—Hotel Mount Washington. 
12 Winter offices in Florida, Texas, Cuba, and Jamaica. 
Special Spring service in best department stores of Atlanta, Louisville, Kensas 
City, Houston, Dallas, and San Antonio. 
Always send starfip with mail inquiry to New York office 
WARD G. FOSTER, General Manager. 
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Wwe OFFER POULTRY MEN 
For a short time only an exceptional opportunity to secure Valuable Books 
on Poultry _—_ ement by taking advantage of our generous subscription 
offer for Poultry Success. Every Poultryman should read 
POULTRY SUCCESS fiyigyycst 
POULTRY Paper 
Progressive, live, up-to-the-minute. The paper that keeps you posted. A sub- 
scription to Poultry Success will save you money, increase your business, 
make you a better manager. Every poultryman should read it. 
FIVE STAY DARD BOOKS ON MANAGING THE POULTRY PLANT 
—. in en 34 Keeping qeoeet, illustrated. Price so cents. 
revised sth edition of this famous Poultry Keeping in a WNut-Shell, 
book just off the press, covering 4 book eon ‘ghaes a concise com- 
every phase of the business. pilation of practical methods. Full 
The Smith Method, a treatise on of modern methods and short cuts. 
the possibilities of the small plant, Every poultry raiser needs this 
one of the most valuable poultry book. Price 50 cents. 
books out. Thoroughly practical Poultry Common Sense, our latest 
and helpful. by Edgar Briggs. This is the new 
Up-to-Date Poultry Houses and book. Full of short cuts to suc- 
Appliances, containing drawings cessful poultry raising. Contains 
designs for building the modern egg, pen and hatching records. 
plant. A very valuable book, weli Regular price 50 cents. 
READ THIS PROPOSITION CAREFULLY 
Poultry Success for one year and either Briggs or Smith books............$1.00 
Poultry Success for three years and either Biggs or Smith books...........$1.50 
Poultry Success one year and either Up-to-Date Poultry Houses or 
Poultry Keeping in a Nut-Shell or Poultry Common Sense..............++ soc 
Poultry Success for three months’ trial............cccccceccecceeescercercveueee 10¢ 
(America’s foremost poultry magazine, its pages filled to overflowing with 
valuable short cuts, live poultry news, interesting articles by big men in the 
poultry world). 
Write TO-DAY, inclosing stamps or cash. 
The A. D. HOSTERMAN CO., Publishers, SPRINGFIELD, 0. 
Eastern Office, Press Building, Binghamton, N. Y. 
a 














Help Your Friends to Become Acquainted With 


The Chautauquan 


In the New Weekly Newsmagazine Form 


The Chautauqua Point of View 


Authoritative, Unbiassed Perspective 


On World Affairs Week by Week 


Social, Religious, Literary, Artistic, Scientific, Educational 
Worth While for Everybody 
Who Wants to Keep Track of Significant Things 
5c a Copy Chautauqua, New York $2 a year 


Send them a Trial Subscription |three months] 25c 


Rambles and Studies in Greece 
By J. P. Mahaffy 


New Chautauqua ma 


me. i, in the Pune of we & 


Roman ane Itali ar 


Frank Justus Mill und 
Oscar Kuhns 
Home Reading Course mae 
rh Ch quan 7 Weekly 
GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, ‘ALY EV OLU- —- — 
TION, CURRENT EVENTS me THE NEW ate ee Round 
CLASSICAL YEAR COURSE 1913-14 rene Cap ray 
= - . —_ ° 3 : : Current Events.. “The Chauta 
Six thousand Greeks in the United States paid their quan” improved as a Weekly 
own way back to Greece to join their Balkan allies and rm po Ny Fg. 
fight without pay for freedom from Turkish rule. The ~ mae ER AB 
attention of the world is centered*once again on the Classic the Chautauqua Point of View 
lands of the Mediterranean basii?, where civilizations have ed as ye 3 —* 
ebbed and flowed for centuries. “_ 
Total $8.5 


What lasting significance has Greece to the modern 

world? Is the importange of Constantinople exaggerated ? 

, . . . ~ iqu $2 
What does our literary inheritance from Rome and Italy Chauta quan wi th any one of the 


I t 0ks 


ambdunt to? Is the meaning of Evolution clear? Chautauquan with any two books 44 


—~peeees TERMS 


Light on these timely questions will be found in the 
COMPLETE COURSE 


Wy + ¢ » > > aad: y = ’ rane 
new Chautauqua Home Reading Course as. follows: an Pear Weeee  tele 
* ; and The ft 
"Remit 30 cents extra for book 


Chautauqua Press - Chautauqua, N. Y. preset "stillest” ‘charges sre 


ore 














